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ning of Alexander's reign included a partial remodeling of the institutions of central government. The council of the sovereign, since 1769 the Crown's chief advisory body,1 was abolished on March 26, 1801, and four days later (March 30) twelve elder statesmen were appointed as a "permanent council" (nepremennyi soviet), which, like its predecessor, acted in an advisory capacity. Alexander professed, as had Catherine and Paul, detestation of arbitrariness, and he voiced the determination to establish his government on the immutable foundation of the law. A commission appointed on June 5, 1801, resumed the ungrateful task of codification so unsuccessfully tackled by eighteenth century committees. Preliminary steps were taken towards "restoring" the Senate to a position of administrative supremacy which, as a matter of fact, it had never actually enjoyed in the past. Alexander, however, was harboring much more ambitious plans of reform. The formulation of these projects was entrusted to a "non-official committee" (neglasnyi komitet) consisting of the emperor's personal friends, Count Paul Stroganov, Nicholas Novosiltsev, Prince Adam Czartoryski, and Count Victor Kochubey, wealthy young aristocrats of pronounced liberal and even radical leanings. Stroganov had been brought up by a French tutor, the well known mathematician and revolutionary Gilbert Romme, in whose company he had frequented the Jacobin clubs of Paris. Kochubey was educated in England, a country where both Novosiltsev and Czartoryski had spent considerable time and whose constitution and social structure the emperor's "young friends" greatly admired. The chief object of the "non-official committee," according to Stroganov (memorandum of May 9, 1801), was "to become thoroughly acquainted with all existing constitutions, to digest them, and on the basis of their principles to prepare a constitution for Russia." The "non-official committee," which had no standing in law, functioned, at intervals, from June, 1801, to probably the end of 1803,2 and for a brief time it took an important part in framing both domestic and foreign policy, but it failed to produce a constitutional charter. Its dilatory and confused deliberations, indeed, left hardly any imprint on the government and the social structure of the Russian state. This committee was respon-
1 See pp. 5*6, 614:
2 The work of the committee was shrouded in secrecy, and" although its last meeting, the minute? of which have been preserved, was held .on Nov. .19, 18-03, it is not impossible that it continued to function after that date.